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impracticable, and as thes Arabs had rejected it and the
Jews had agreed only reluctantly and under protest, the
scheme was tacitly dropped. Then while the pressure of
Jewish immigration increased owing to the spread of per-
secution in Europe, the British Government, after a series
of conferences with the neighbouring Arab States and with
the Jewish Agency, announced its own policy in May 1939.
Briefly, this provided for the establishment within ten
years of an independent Palestine State, under special treaty
relations with Great Britain, in order to preserve permanent
British interests in that region. Representative institutions
were to be set up by agreement five years after the restora-
tion of order which would safeguard both Arab and Jewish
communities and would not exclude the possibility of federa-
tion between the Arab countries. Meanwhile, Jewish
immigration was to be limited to an arbitrary figure of
75,000 annually, and further transfers of land strictly con-
trolled. On submission of this scheme to the Permanent
Mandates Commission of the League, there was disagree-
ment as to whether it complied with the conditions of the
Mandate, but before anything further could be done, war
broke out and theposition inPalestinewas completely changed.
After the war, however, the situation steadily deteriorated
and the growth of a Jewish terrorist movement added to the
difficulties of administration. An Anglo-American enquiry
led to no solution and a further conference in London proving
abortive, Great Britain resolved to submit the problem to the
United Nations. If the world Jewish problem, which is really
quite separate, could be independently solved, Arabs and
Jews might be able to settle down in Palestine on some
acceptable basis. Moreover, there should then be greater
hope of a federal association of neighbouring Arab countries
which would satisfy Arab ambitions and afford scope for
Jewish co-operation. Some such federation is indeed the best